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| serve another when they could? Susan was posi- | 
| tive against it; she was ashamed to acknowlege 
=the acquaintance. Amelia thought this a selfish 
| reason for refusing those who had been kind to 
‘them; particularly when they would be served as 
When I knew these girls again they were just | well as gratified. Susan did not wish to serve 
growing into women, and beginning to take their , them. hy should she put herself out of the way 
places in society. How they had been educated, ; to serve people she did not care for? Indeed she 
or what means had been tried to correct their | did not like them; they behaved very JI about an 


NARRATIVE. 
GOOD TEMPER AND GOOD HUMOR. 
or, THE History or Susan AnD AMELIA. 








faults, I know not; but they were not corrected. | affair last year, and she was glad of an opportunity 
The first time I met them was at a party, given | of showing them she resented it. Amelia could 
by,a lady something their inferior, and courting ‘not bear to give them the pain of a refusal; she 
their acquaintance. As it often happens, in such | would go to Lady B. herself, and tell her the 
cases, this party was not quite so agreeable as it | Wishes of the D.’s, and what very good sort of 
had been meant to be. Some whose coming had people they were. Susan protested she should 
been boasted about, had not thought proper to | not,or she would tell fifty things about them to Lady 
appear; those who had come, were someway or | B., and thereupon put herself into a most formi- 
other-not themselves, alias, out of humor; and as | dable passion,made up of reproaches to her cousin 
party giving ladies well know, all things at such | and vengeance on the D.’s for their presumption. 
times go perversely. Music was tried; and m At home, the same game went on perpetually. 
young friends, I perceived, were looked to as | Amelia was the very torment of the house, by her 
leading performers. ‘The piano proved to be out | perpetual peevishness. There was not one of 
oftune. Amelia rose from it in the middle of a|her*acquaintance liked her; for if she liked them 
duet, jingled the false note to make the calamity | she would not show it. Yet if one, any one, was 
more evident,and bring to its height the mortification | in want of any thing, in distress about any thing, 
and confusion of the lady; said it was impossible to | nothing to Amelia was too much trouble or too 


play on such a thing,and sullenly resumed her seat 
atadistance. Susan played on with hearty good 
humor, made an amusement of the occasional dis- 
cord, and if there came less music, there came 
more mirth than if the string had not broken. As 
notes of excuse, kept arriving instead of company, 
Amelia grew more and more humorsome. She 
would do nothing that she was asked; would | 
know nothing about any thing that was spoken of; 
yawned on purpose, and then apologised for being | 
sorude; complained of the air of small rooms, and | 
the stupidity of large parties; in short, took every 
means to expose the awkwardness, and increase | 
the embarrassment of the family. Susan was 
never happier in her life; saw nothing amiss ex- 
cept to make it a source of amusement; set every 
body at ease by being so, and made every body 
happy by appearing so;. exerting her powers in 
proportion to the want of them in others, she en- 
tertained the whole party. Let not my corres- 
pondent say she was coquetting, or showing df. 
She was amongst her inferiors, whom she had not 
the smallest desire to attract; but she was in a 
good humor, and wished to make every oné else 
so: there was no affectation in it: for if not pleased 
with the party, she was pleased with the intention 
to please her. I saw them afterwards in a differ- 
ent class of company. Amelia, who now could 
not condescend to please because nobody was 
there, was then dogged because she herself was 
nobody. She could neither laugh at a good story, 
nor give credit to a true one, nor show interest 
in the most interesting exhibitions of talent, wis- 
dom or virtue: the large room was as much too 
cold as the small one had been too warm; but as 
nobody here cared whether Amelia was pleased 
or not, she had all the fruits of her ill-humor to 
her own share. Susan was just as happy as be- 
fore, though acting a different part: she listened 
with as much zest as she before had talked; en- 
tered into every thing with evident delight, and 
evinced just as much willingness to receive pleas- 
wre, as she had before done to afford it. 

It may be thought Amelia’s conduct arose from 
pride. I had proof to the contrary. With them, 
at home, a few days after, a dispute arose. The 
lady of the first party had asked them to introduce 
her tothe lady of the second party; partly to 
gtatify her vanity, partly to serve some essential 








mterests. Amelia wished to consent; why not 


much sacrifice. “Though she would not put down 
her book to amuse her best friend when present, 
she never was heard to utter a harsh word against 
her bitterest enemy when absent. Susan, on the 
contrary, was the very charm, and spirit, and 
comfort of the family. Whatever was wrong her 
good humor put it right. Every body else might 
be attended to first, Susan was never impatient. 
Praise her, she would kiss you with delight; re- 
prove her she would not recriminate a word; 
the whims and fancies of those about her were 
only opportunities for showing her conciliating 
and self-forgetting disposition; she seemed to 
perceive them only to accommodate to them as 
much as possible surrounding circumstances. But 
Susan was resentful when wronged, and implaca- 
ble when offended, and selfish when any material 
interest was in question. 

I saw these girls become wives and mothers; 
living in domestic prosperity, under the influence 
of religious principle; and eventually falling into 
sudden adversity. Susan now knew that she was 
resentful, implacable, and self-interested; and 
she knew that these passions were deeply sinful. 
She knew that the favor her good humor won her 
from the world, was a poor equivalent for the ap- 
probation of Him, who in secret beheld the obli- 
quity of her character. Bitter, indeed, was her 
secret anguish, when she felt these tempers rising 
in her bosom. Ceaseless were the prayers that 
went up to Heaven for power to subdue them; and 
not less severe the struggles outwardly to restrain 
them. When they broke forth into action,she made, 
as soon as she recovered herself, every possible 
reparation. Meantime her house was the happi- 
est of houses; religion seemed to be the parent 
of the loveliness it assumed, and nowhere was it 
so beloved and so admired. Servants served wil- 
lingly a mistress who was sure to be pleased with 
their services, and patient of their faults. The 
husband adored a woman who, come home in what 
humor he would, was always in a humor to ac- 
commodate herself to his. The children,—there is 
nothing on earth so catching as good humor,— 
every body in the house was happy: and though 
now and then mamma did still go into a passion, 
and exhibit violent symptons of a proud self-will, 
husband and children were content to wait recov- 
ery; asthe privileged possessor of cloudless skies 
abides the summer storm, sure to be followed by 





months of unbroken sunshine.” And when the 
time of adversity arrived, while the evil spirit 
before the humbling stroke, the gay good humor 
shone with treble lustre. With the same cheer- 
fulness with which she once commanded a retinue 
of servants, she now did their work. Ifthe hus- 
band missed the luxuries of his table, he never 
missed the smile with which he was welcomed to 
it. If want and disease preyed upon her frame 
no one heard of it; mamma had time for every 
thing, strength for every thing, spirits for every 
thing. The vulgarity and narrow-minded of 
those among whom she was now cast, never seemed 
to annoy Susan, or disgust her and therefore her 
superiority never gave offence to them; though 
it secretly governed and guided them to_good. 
Contrite and ashamed of her faults, Susan claimed 
no merit for her good humor; nor indeed, was it 
any, for it was the gift of nature; but it was 
beautiful, it repaired every thing to her family, 
it was adored by all, and the name of God had 
honor by her means. D 
Amelia had a kind husband and good children, 
but they could not please her; she had servants 
but they would not stay withher; abundance, but 
she would not enjoy it; religion (?) but she made 
it unamiable. er husband had bad health; she 
nursed him with devoted and anxious fondness 
when he wasill, and teased him ill again with pett 
unnoyances, as soon as he began to recover. If 
she was indisposed, nobody else might enjoy their 
health. The children could not get through their 
lessons, because mamma was out of humor; the 
servants neglected their work because mistress 
was cross; the friends would not accept the hus- 
band’s invitations for fear madam should be in an 
ill-humor. The poor were loaded with her boun- 
ties, and worn out of their lives with her ‘ill-hu- 
mored interference. Providence, I hope, had 
thanks in secret for her abundant blessings; but 
there was only fretting and grumbling before men. 
Amelia was religious; (?) she would have sacri- 
ficed her dearest interest for religion; I believe 
she would have gone to the stake for it. But it 
never came to.Amelia’s mind that trifling ill-hw- 
mors were sins. She knew she loved her fellow 
creatures, and spent her life in serving them; 
she loved God, and would forego any desire rather 
than break his laws deliberately; and she labored 
incessantly to instruct and influence others to his 
service. Whether that she found no direct law 
against ill-humor, or whether that by long ma 9 
habit she had become insensible to her own fret- 
fulness, I know not; but Ivhave little reason-to 
think she prayed earnestly against it, since I never 
saw the effect of prayer in adequate improv: t 
And when poverty came, trebly embittered was 
the draught she mixed with it by her querulous 
and fretful humor. Her husband, feeling him- 
self the cause, though blameless, of her troubles, 
was wounded and heart-rent with every fresh be- 
trayal of her selfish sensibility. Her children, 
the objects of her peevish, anxieties and fretful 
cares, were discouraged by finding themselves a 
source of uneasiness instead of comfort. 
among whom she was cast, falsely attributed to 
pride and contempt her iliating s. 
As apa once conferred fators, she 
now received? thém, and was thought ungrateful, 
as she before was thought unfeeling; though in 
fact she was neither. Amelia talked of the com- 
forts of religion, expressed herself acquiescent in 
the will of Heaven, which"I really believe she 
felt; but no one believed her, from the tone of 





























































































whining discontent with which she s , and the 
impatience of every little contradiction or incom- 
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modity that interyéned while she was pease, 
Why does not réligion =< h 2 
does not séligion make. amiable? was the 
question asked by those who knew not. Those 
who knew, were aware that religion, beautiful 
ever im itself, was disguised by the peevishness 
of indulged, and now, perhaps, unvanquish- 
able ili humor. Humanity cannot say that Amelia 
ever injured, intentionally, any human being; 
piety cannot say Amelia disgraced her profession 
of it by any act of deliberate selfishness, injustice, 
orinhumanity. Yet few persons, in the sum total, 
ever gave more pain, or spoiled more enjoyment 
than poor Amelia. 

My tale is told. Ifit be thought Good-temper 
is the better character, I have no objection: one 
fault is not the less a fault for the discovery of a 
worse. My object was to illustrate the difference, 
not to palliate either. [S. S. Journal. 
ae 
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MORALITY. 


Written for the Yeuth’s Companion. 
THE PATCHED ARM, 

**O, mother I don’t want to wear this jacket 
any more,” said little Harry, ‘for it has got a 
great patch on the arm.” 

‘* But you must wear it, child,—you know that 
your father is not able to buy you a better one— 
and if he were, this is good enough to play in.” 

‘* Edward K— don’t go looking so; nor does 
any of the boys I play with,” 

** But Edward’s parents are very rich, and are 
able to give him a new suit of clothes every week, 
if he need them.” 

‘The boys will laugh at me,” said Harry, 
** and I don’t want that they should, O dear—O, 
dear—how I wish I had a better jacket.” : 

“*It is very wrong, my son,” said his mother, 
‘* for you to feel so. What if all the boys in town 
laugh at you, will it injure you? not in the least. 
Cannot you tell them that your parents are poor 
and are not able to give you a better garment?” 

- *] don’t want to tell them that you are poor.” 

‘*Why not, Harry? you indulge a wrong spirit, 
when you feel ashamed to have your playmates 
know in what condition you are placed. Never 

to deceive. Jt is no crime to be r.— 
mber that our blessed Saviour had not where 

to lay his head—and none will say that He sinned 
im being poor. I fear, child, that you have not 
right feelings of heart—you have too much pride; 
and you know what the Bible says, that ‘God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble.’ Now, it cannot be that will love you 
while you indulge such feelings. It has been the 
endeavour of your parents, to give you such 
clothing, and such food as they were able to give 
— and if we are not saving and prudent, when our 
next quarter’s rent is due, we shall be unable to 

y it; and would it not be much more humbling 
to have it any evi we expended our mney Se 
unnecessary ing, than to wear our old clothes 
patched? Certainly it would. Then child, let 
me never hear another word of complaint. Put 
on your jacket, and go to school, and think about 
your lesson more than about what you have on.” 

arry went, and when school was done, came 
running home as smiling as could be, exclaiming 
as he reached his mother’s hand—‘‘ No one saw 
h!—no one saw my patch!” And ever 

since, he has beén contented with his old jacket, 
and thinks no more of the patch on the arm than 
though it had.not been there. One day he said, 
‘*Ma, you may patch me up as much as you please, 
for I have learned not to care what others say, if 
I am but clothed as warmly as they—and have no 
holes in my elbows or knees. I don’t want to be 

” 





His mother kissed her little son, and said she 
was never more pleased with him, than when he 
was willing to obey her, and not mind what wicked 

say. 
readers, what lesson have you learned 


not mind the remarks 
whose delight it is, to make you fretful and un- 
happy? ave youlearnedtobe humble? Ifnot, 


speedily learn this lesson, and you will be saved | 


from many sorrows. Those children who are 
great in their own estimation, are always little in 
the estimation of others. Never be ashamed to 
do as your parents request you, but rather be 
afraid to disobey them, and depend upon it, you 
will grow up more beloved and respected and 
enjoy more enduring pleasures. Puiro-Patpos. 





From the 8. S. Treasury. 
COURTESY ; ABRAHAM A GENTLEMAN, 


My young reader may think the appellation polite, 
as applied to this grave and remarkable old man, 
as. rather singular, and not less singular that I 
should call him a gentleman. But he was so in- 
deed, Not that he wore the dress or made- the 
flourishes of a modern beau. He might not have 
been able to handle a cane as genteelly; or make 
a bow as fashionably; cr drink a glass of wine as 
politely as some now called gentlemen. But none 
of these things are essential to true politeness. 
This quality consists as much in the feelings of 
the heart, as in any external conduct. What are 
all the outward graces of one’s deportment, if 
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learned to obey your parents at all times—and gives influence, It may therefore, be very sub- 
of those naughty boys, }servient to the eause of religion. How much 


more can one do to recommend piety, who displays 
the polite, hospitable and engaging deportment of 
Abraham, than one who is clownish and rude, or 
gloomy and forbidding in his manners. . 
3. Let me urge the divine injunction, on all 
my young friends, ‘‘ Be courteous.”” What happy 
scenes would universal obedience to this pre 
present! What an ornament to youthful charac- 
ter! How would it endear youth to their parents, 
friends, associates and community at large, 
Springing from right principles, it would please 
the Lord. Abraham’s courtesy and generous 
hospitality, won the interest of his illustrious visi- 
tors, and one of them was the Lord! Enmulate, 
dear youth, this good old man, this courteous and 
venerable patriarch. His hospitality, kindness, 
and piety, have been rewarded, by a welcome to 
the world of glory. Likeness to him will give 
you a similar inheritance. if. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


From the Juvenile Rambler. 

THE FOX,——A True Srory. 
My house was situated on the banks of the 
river Connecticut; behind it was one of those 
great ranges of mountains of which Vermont is 








the heart is not filled with warm and g 
emotion? Of what use are a man’s polite saluta- 
tions and genteel attentions, if they belie the 
heart; ifhis soul has no sympathy with them. 

True politeness essentially consists in a respec- 
table deference for the characters, and in an heart- 
felt and manifested interest in the welfare of 
others, True politeness is the external evidence 
of the dominion of ‘‘the law of kindness”’ over 
the heart. 


But let us look at Abraham’s character in ref- . 


erence to this point. I will yg to only a sin- 
gle incident in his history. This was his recep- 
tion of the three strangers, mentioned in the 
eighteenth chapter of Genesis. ‘‘And when 
he saw them he ran to meet them.” He 
did not remain in churlishness or sullenness or 
sloth in his tent. He was deeply interested in 
shewing them attention, for he ran to do it. And 
as he drew near, his salutation was not rough or 
abrupt or obtrusive; but in the highest degree 
courteous and respectful. ‘‘He bowed himself 
to the ground, and said, My lord, if now I have 
found favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray 
thee, from thy servant.” He politely invites 
them to find shelter from the heat under the shadow 
of a tree, which probably overhung his tent. And 
he proceeds at once to offer more substantial tes- 
timony of his kindness, ‘‘ And I will fetch a mor- 
sel of bread and comfort ye your hearts.” 

See too the dilligence and earnestness of this 
good man in his polite attentions to his guests. 
** And Abraham hasfened”’ to his wife with the 
message ‘‘to make ready quickly,” the cakes for 
the entertainment. ‘And he ran to the herd” 
for a calf, tender and good. And the young man, 
directed by his master, ‘‘hasted to dress it.” 
And when the preparations were made, Abraham 
sets the food before his guests, and ‘‘ stood by,” 
under the tree, kindly attentive to whatever might 
be their further wants. And when their inter- 
view was ended, their polite and hospitable host 
‘*went with them to bring them on their way.” 

1. How amiable and lovely is a courteous spirit. 
Who can contemplate the generous hospitality and 
kindness of this venerable patriarch, without 
heartfelt commendation? There is something so 
attractive and winning in this conduct, that my 
|young friends cannot read and ponder upon the 
scene without feeling a greater respect and a 
more affectionate interest in this good old man, 
than could have been otherwise the case. 

2. We can see a reason why courtesy should be 
enjoined by divine authority. ‘‘ Be courteous.” 
1 Pet. iii. 8. It renders the character attractive. 
Founded on Christian principle and feeling, .it 





Little 
from this story of the patched arm? Have you 


endears men to each other. It wins respect. It 


p I had a large poultry yard, which 
contained a magnificent peacock and his faithful 
consort; a noble turkey cock and a great ma- 
ny turkeys, with a countless progeny of all ages: 
a venerable gander, who was said to be more than 
seventy years old, with quite a large family of 
geese and goslings; and likewise a noisy Chan- 
ticleer who, when surrounded by cackling: hens, 
felt as proud as any of his brethren, and would 
ield to none of them in dignity. 

One fine morning in summer they were all let 
out of the yard, and they immediately took up the 
line of march for the side of the mountain, at no 
great distance from the house. 

The old peacock, to show his superiority, took 
to his wings, and arrived on the ground some 
time before the remainder of the troop; the old 
paca acting in the meanwhile as a rear-guard. 

aving at length all arrived at the place of desti- 
nation, the peacock commenced the ceremonies 
of the morning, by spreading his tail of many col- 
ors to the glories of the rising sun. 

The turkeycock, determined not to.be out done 
by his showy rival, hoisted his tail, dropped his 
wings, inflated his gills, strutted most | aoa 
and cried—Gobble, gobble, gobble! The noble 
Chanticleer, though sensible that he could not 
make such a splendid show, was satisfied that he 
could make more noise than his vain neighbors, 
and mounting a pile of stones, crowed away most 
lustily. The old gander marched about, hissing 
as if in contempt of them all, while the female 

art of the company kept quietly about their 

usiness, and employed their time in picking up 
bugs and grasshoppers for their breakfast, I was 
engaged in a field near the foot of the mountain, 
when my attention was suddenly attracted to the 


place where the poultry were stationed, by the 


alarm of the hens, expressed by a loud cackling, 
and jumping up from the ground. 

The peacock lowered his tail; the turkey 
smoothed down his feathers; Chanticleer ran to 
and fro among the fowls; and the old gander bus 
tled about with all the importance of a brigadier 
grovel, during a sham fight. This terrible alarm 

soon perceived was caused by the rolling down 
of several stones from the top of the hill, All was 
soon quiet again; the peacock spread his tail ta 
the size of a coach wheel, and the turkey almost 
split himself in attempting to look as big. Chana 
ticleer mounted his rostrum and crowed away to 
show that he was not frightened; while the old 
gander marched about, thrusting out his long neck 
as though he was reconnoitering, and suspected 
that all was not right. Very soon the same symp 
tons of alarm were exhibited, by the rolling down 





of stones. This was.repeated after short intervals 
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uiet, till the poultry were so accustomed to 
: that it ceased to-excite their fears. Not long 
after, my attention was attracted by a great out- 
ery on the hill, and upon looking up, I saw what 
peared to be a large red stone roll into the 
midst of the feathered assembly. It immediately 
spread out, and showed its real character in the 
shape ofafox; who seized one of the old gander’s 
favorite geese by the neck,swung it over his back, 
and scampered ‘ over the hills, and far away.’ 

The peacock and hen first scunded the retreat 
by a most tremendous scream, and taking to their 
wings, flew more than halfa mile before they 
alighted. The turkeycock went gobbling down 
the hill, followed by his family, with Chanticleer 
and his troop cackling behind them, as fast as 
their legs could carry them; while the geese wad- 
dled after, in all the sullen mood of a defeated 
enemy;—the old gander bringing up the rear, 
and turning round every few minutes to hiss out 
his anger at the artful marauder. 

Now, my young friends, only think of the cun- 
ning of this fox! He began his game by rolling 
down small stones among the poultry, then larger 
ones, till they were so accustomed to them that 
they did not notice them; then he rolled himself 
up into a ball, and came down among them and 
accomplished his object. 

Morat.—My young friends, you will learn from 
this story to avoid the company of those who lay 
snares for you. The wicked generally seduce 
the good from the path of virtue, by means of arts 
and allurements which are not seen through, till 
the victim is caught. 

No boy or man ever becomes very wicked all 
atonce. By associating with bad company, he 
is by degrees addicted to vice, till the dangers of 
itare lost sight of, and them he is ruined. ‘If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ Votrvus. 








THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE sTORIES—No. 7. 
THEFT PUNISHED. 


When the people of God had passed over the river, 
to take possession of the promised land, God com- 
manded that the spoils of the first city they took, should 
be put into his treasury—that is, that the gold and 
silver, and all such valuable things as they found there, 
should be holy, and given to the priests, for holy uses. 
And if any one of the people took any to himself, for 
his own use, he should bé accused—that is, regarded 
asan enemy of Ged, and be punished accordingly. 
Now it happened that one man-was so wicked as to 
break this command, and take some of the spoil to 
himself. The foolish man thought he could hide it 
away, and escape being punished. But God saw him, 
and was much displeased ; and the next time the peo- 
ple went out to battle, God would not go with them, 
because he was displeased ; and so they were beaten 
before their enemies, and some of them were killed. 

Then, when the good leader cried te the Lord, and 
asked why he had left them to be destroyed by their 
enemies, the Lord told him that some of the people 
had sinned, that they had taken of the accursed thing, 
and had acted deceitfully, hiding it among their stuff 
—that is, among the furniture of their tents. And 
he commanded the leader of the people to gather 
them together to sanctify them, and take out the man 
who had done this wicked thing, and destroy him— 
forthey could not stand before their enemies while the 
accursed thing was among them or while thissin was un- 
repented of, and unpardoned. Sothey all came togeth- 
erthe next day, and stood before the Lord, that he 
might show who it was that bad done the evil. And 
first the tribe was taken out, and then the family, to 
which the man belonged, and then the wicked man 
himself, was brought out and stood before all the peo- 
ple. So when he found that his sin was known, he 
confessed it all, and told them where tke stolen things 
were hid. 

Then the commander sent and found them, and they 
Were brought out and shown to all the people, that 
they might see what they were, and might know that 
even for a very fittle thing, which they should do 
against the command of God, he would certainly pun- 
ish them. And the people, as the Lord had comman- 
ded, took the unhappy man, and his family, and all 
that he had, and carried them to a great valley, and 

re stoned them to. death. They afterwards burned 
their bodies in the fire, and thea covered them with a 











great heap of stones, so that all who passed that way, 
might know and ren what was done to the 
wicked man, who coveted and stele that which th 
Lord had said he should not fiave.—(S. S. Instructer. 





PICTURES, 

Some of the younger readers of the Youth’s Companion, 
have complained lately of there not being any pictures in 
their little paper. The Editor has recently omitted them 
partly because he had not any that were very pretty, and 
partly because he wished to know whether the children were 
desirous to have them in. Sinte he has ascertained that 
they wish to see them, he has concluded to continue them, 
as long as he can find those that are suitable. 

















Children.—Here is a story, with an engraving from a very 
pretty book made for you, entitled ‘Second Book for 
Reading and Spelling, by Samuel Worcester,’ published 
in Boston, by Richardson, Lord and Holbrook. 

THE LION, 

The Lion is called the king of beasts, because 
he is so strong, and active and fierce, that all other 
beasts fear him: 

The color of the Lion is a yellow brown. He 
is four or five feet high, aad as Jong as an ox. 
His head is large, and he has long hair or a mane 
on his neck.- His teeth are a great deal larger 
and longer, than the teeth of a dog; and his claws 
are so long and sharp, that he could tear you in 
pieces. 2 ‘ 

When it is night, and the Lion and other wild 
beasts go forth to hunt their prey, he will often 
roar so loud, that his voice sounds like thunder. 

Then the other beasts flee away from him, and 
he has to lie down and keep still, till some one 
comes along, that does not know where he is, 
He leaps upon his prey like a cat; and would 
kill a goat or cow, as quick as a cat would kill a 
mouse. 

Lions live in Asia and in Afriea, very far from 
where we live. I must tell you a story of a man 
in Africa, who killed a Lion in a very cunning 
manner. 

The man was alone, and far from any house. 
He saw the Lion follow him, and knew that when 
it was dark he should be in great danger. So he 
found a steep, craggy hill, and went to the top of it. 

Then he crept behind a great rock.on the brow 
of the hill, and lay down. He put his hat and 
coat on a stick, and’ set them up just above him, 
so that the Lion might think they were the man. 

When it was dark the Lion came, and saw the 
hat and coat moving a little, like a man that is 
sitting down. He crept along slyly, till he came 
quite near, and then leaped upon the hat and 
coat, and tumbled down the craggy hill, and was 
dashed in pieces. 





THE GIRL WHO WAS GLAD TO BE TOLD OF HER 
FAULTS. 

Lucy was as good a girl as everl knew. I 
have seen her at school, and I have seen her at 
home, and I always loved her. I still remember, 
though it is several years since she was my schol- 
ar, how sweet and pleasant she always was. Do 
you think Lucy ever did wrong? To be sure she 
did, but then she was willing and even thankful to 
be told of it. I have often reminded. her of her 
faults, and I never knew her to pout, or look sul- 
len, or cry but once; and then a smile was on her 
lips, while.a tear was.in her eye. I will tell you 
the story. 


- Jeye. 








One day in school, I saw she was a 
story book, which the'scholar sitting with her had 
laid on the desk. She so forgot herself, that 
she thought nothing of her lesson till it was time 
to recite. I thought I would see what she would 
do, and so I took no notice of it at the time. She 
could not say her lesson; a thing so strange that 
all the class stared. I saw Lucy felt unhappy, 
but I made no remark. However I loved her too 
= to let it pass, for I did tot knew but shé might 

it again. 

So after¥ a While, when she came t6 ask me a 
question, E said, ‘‘ What was the trouble about 
your lesson this afternoon, Lucy?” She blushed 
—stopped ‘in an instant, and then said, ‘ Miss S., 
I took up a story and began to read, and forgot 
myself.’ IE said, ‘ Was that right? * No ma’am,’ 
said Lucy, ‘I did very wrong, but Thope I shall 
not do it again.’ Then it was I saw a tear in her 
Perhaps you will think she could not smile 
if she was sorry. Now IJ do not mean it was any 
thing like laughing, but only a very pleasant look. 
I know she was-sorry because she never repeated 
the offence. She once fold me that her mother 
had told her, that if she was not pleasant when 
told of a fault, people would not be likely to tell 
her again; and so she would grow up with all 
her faults. 

I cannot forbear mentioning one thing more. 
Once she had been sick, and after she got better, 
I told her she had fallen into a habit are | 
in a whining a tone, ‘IT thank you, Miss S—,’ sai 
she, ‘I’m glad you told me.’ .[ Rambler. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A LITTLE PASTORAL ADDRESS. 


Sent to the Sunday Scholars of St. Paul’s Church, 
_ Rochester. By the Rector, Rev. Chauncey Colton. 
Because I have you in my heart.”—Sr. Pavz. 

Some of you remember Alexander Petrie, Julia 
Johnson’s cousin. He has been dead about four 
months. He was in Mr. Elwood’s class. You 
went to his funeral, some of you. You saw him 
in the coffin. You saw him put in the grave. 
You know he died happy, and that he was not 
afraid to die, because he had learned how to die, 
inthe Sunday School. I held his hand when he was 
dying. His dear aunt and cousins were in the 
room; and we shall never forget how he looked 
upon us all when he knew that he was going to 
die in a few minutes, It was in the morning. 
He could not talk loud but whispered to me a A sar 
many words about the Sunday-School and 
dying.—And while I held his hand, and spoke to 
him"about his Saviour, and about the lessons of 
the Sabbath School, and about dying so ; 
and about Heaven, his face seemed very t. 
Then he looked up toward heaven a good while 
moving his lips. Se ee 

I thought he was praying for the Sunday School, 
and I belteve he was, for when I leaned down to 
him, he whispered to me and said; ‘‘ Tell all the 
Sunday Scholars and teachers to a we 
—to prepare—prepare to meet me : 
he looked upon his two little cousins that he loved 
very much—but they were weeping by the window. 
I leaned down to him again and he said, “* Tell 
them to meet me in heaven—heaven’’—he breathed 
very short, and gasped, but a sweet and pleasant 
smile was upon his lips; and then he lifted his 
eyes towards heaven again and moved his lips, 
but I could not hear much, fer his tongue was 
very dry, and he had»nét mach breath left. I 
heard these words very plains" For of such is 
the kingdom of heaven, heaven.” Then he was 
silent. Beautiful words for a Sunday Scholar to 
remember in death! My dear children, will you 
not try to remember the whole of them as the 
blessed Saviour saidthem? I waited by the bed- 
side to hear what more Alexander would say, but 
he could not say any more. Helooked upon me, 
and then lifted up his eyes again to heaven, and 
while they were open, very bright, all was still— 
and I waited to see him breathe, but’ all was stilt 
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as death, for death was there, and Alexander did’nt 
breathe any more. And then I closed his eyes, 
for when he died they were open looking up to heaven. 
Death was there, but it was a beautiful scene; 
for God was there too, and Angels were there, 
and the kind Saviour; and when Alexander was 
dead, don’t you think they went with him all the 
way through the dark Valley of the Shadow of 

ath, and made italblight to him? And now 
don’t you think he isinheaven? And will you not 
try tomeet him there? Your affectionate Pastor. 





BENEVOLENCE. « 


THE POOR ORPHAN GIRL. 

A few days since I read a letter from the Island of 
Patmos, written by the Rev. Mr. Brewer, to the chil- 
dren and youth of New Haven, and to all who had 
given any thing towards supporting schools in the 

laces where Mr. Brewer is now living. Part of the 
son was written in the island of Patmos, and part of 
it in Smyrna. There are but few children, I suppose, 
who have not read in the Bible about both these places. 
It was at Patmos that the Apostle Jobn wrote the 
Book of Revelation. If you read the first chapter of 
this book, you will there learn where he was, and to 
whom he was directed to write. He wrote to the seven 
churches in Asia; and at Smyrna, the same place 
where Mr. Brewer wrote part of the letter, was one 
of these churches. It must aes very interesting to 
him to think that nearly one thousand eight hundred 
eee ago, the Apostle John, the disciple whom Jesus 
oved, was at these places, that there the Saviour ap- 
peared to him and told bim what remarkable eveuts 
should take place hundreds of years after that tinie; 
and it must be gratifying to him to think that many 
of the sayings of John in the Book of Revelation, 
have come to pass exactly as the Saviour told him they 
would. In the second chapter of Revelation are the 


words which the Apostle was directed to write to the 
ae read it, and you will know what 
r. wer says in his letter that a great many 
have died in Smyrna, of the Cholera Morbus, and 
condequently many children have been left with- 
out any parents. O, what a blessed thing it is that 
they have Missionaries there, to te}! them what bie | 
must do to be saved; anil to take care of those chil- 
dren who have no parents, to see that they go to 
school, that they may grow up to be wise and good. 
I will copy part of this letter ; it is about one of these 
fatherless little children. He says :— 
“One such little girl I saw a few evenings since, as 
{ was returning home. She had attended our school 
before the ebeben broke out, and as I usually, when- 
ever I meet little girls in the street, look to see if they 
are one of qur pupils, I readily recognized her. She 
had but one poor slipper on her feet, though, as she 
afterwards said, the other was left at home, because 
it hurt her to wear it. But what affected me most was 
To see the very small piece of bread she was buying. 
TI spoke to her to follow me, and on reaching my house 
I asked how much she paid for the bread. She re- 
plied, two paras, which is now not quite the third of a 
cent! But inquiring the reason why, when asmall loaf 
cost only eight paras, she did not get the whole, her 
simple answer was, that her mother had no more 
! I dare say you will all rejoice that we were 
able to give her a pair of new shoes, which had been 
left with us for distribution by a good woman of Smyr- 
na, to which also we added a few paras. The vext 
nday morning, 1 do assure you, she welcomed me 
at the th school with a most grateful smile.— 
I could tell you of many instances of much greater 
distress which I have witnessed in my visits among 
the poor, during the time the sickness prevailed.” 
Poor fietle girl! How glad would thousands of little 
children here have been, could they have given her a 








piece of bread, or a pair of shoes. It takes about six 
of these paras to one cent, And she was buy- 
ing two paras worth of bread, which was all the 


mone: ! It certainly must have been 
a very sinall piece of bread; because she could get 
three such pieces for one cent! There are very few 
children so poor here ; very few who could not save 
many cents in the course of the year to help these and 
other poor children. O how thankful those children 
it to be who live comfortably ; who have every 
thing that is necessary to make them happy in this 
so far as food, and raiment, and is, and 
parents are concerned. And yet how many there are 
who think very little about the comforts they enjoy.— 
How few there are who thank their heavenly Parent 
for the blessings of a Christian land, and the daily 
mercies whieh they experience.—[Ch. Watchman. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE BOY AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


Henry ——, one day, when his father and mother 
were from. home, broke a looking-glass. He was very’ 
sorry for the accident ; and, I believe, he was afraid 
that his father and mother would be displeased with 
him. As soon ashe heard the sound of his father’s car- 
riage, he ran and placed himself at the hall door. The 
moment his father got out of his carriage, “ Father,” 
said he, ‘I have broken the best looking-glass in your 
house.” And his countenance was very sorrowful,— 
His father ans kindly tohim. He said he would ra- 

the looking-glasses in his house should 
be broken, than one of his children should tell an un- 
truth, or attempt to make mean excuses... Henry hear- 
ing his father say this, and seeing that he was not an- 

'y with him, felt very much comforted. And he told 

is father exactly how the accident had happened, and 
the care he had taken, before he began to play at ball, 
to turn the back of the looking glass towards him, for 
fear he should break it; but that, though he had taken 
so much care, the ball struck against the wooden back, 
and broke the glass. . 

It would have been better ifhe had gone out of 
doors to play at ball. As he was not a careless boy, I 
wonder he was not afraid of breaking the windows as 
well as the looking-glass; but F sup he did not think 
of that. Good and well instructed children take care 
not to break or spoil things, or do afy mischief. 

Henry always loved to speak the truth. In 1804, 
many years after this accident had happened, his sis- 
ter said,—‘‘My brother Henry is now a man of two- 
and-twenty, and no friend nor enemy, if he has any, 
can remember of his ever telling an untruth.” 

[Sunday School Journal. 











A Waryinc—Errects or Fricut.—A boy of 
about twelve years, dressed himself in a white sheet and a 
hideous featured mask, and lying in wait for the house-maid, 
suddenly jumped upon her and clasped her in his arms. She 
uttored a loud ecroam and fell duwn in a state of insensibility. 
By the aid of powerful stimulants she was recovered, after 
remaining insensible for upwards of thsee hours ; but the 
shock and fright she sustained have entirely turned her brain! 
She has not uttered a word since, and when spoken to by 
any person, takes not the slightest notice, but will continue 
sitting in one position, gazing vacantly for eight or nine 
hours at atime. She is twenty years of age, and was a 
merry good tempered girl; but by a mischievous frolic she 
is likely to remain in a state of idiocy for life—London pa, 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
GOD THE GREATEST. 

‘* Which is the biggest, God or Pa ?’’ inquired a [ittle girl. 
**Whom de yuu think is the largest?’? was the reply.— 
**Why,”’ said she, “I think Pa is the biggest, because I 
can see him ; but God is the greatest.’,——Quite a good an- 
swer for a little child. Man may seem large to us, because 
he is constantly before our eyes; but God occupies all space, 
his works are every where seen ; he speaks, and a world is 
made ; his frown is death, his smile is peace and joy. 





SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Ap. 22. Sab. Thy word is truth. 
23. Mon. No man is sure of life. 
24. Tues. I am the bread of life. 
25. Wed. Childhood and youth are vanity. 
26. Thurs. An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
27. Fri. Wisdom is better than rubies. 
28. Sat. [hate and abhor lying. 

Considered merely as a human composition, the Bible is 


unquestionably ‘Tux Most InterestinG Book on 
Eartu. Hawes. 


Swearing in conversation indicates a perpetual dis- 
trust of a person’s own reputation; and is an acknow- 
ledgement, that he thinks his bare word not worthy of 
c t. 




















Written for the Youth's init : 
GRANDMA’S CHAIR. 
I recollect my gratidma’s chair, 
In which she used to sit, 
And gently comb my flaxen hair, 
As well as sew and knit. 
To me she always used to speak 
So gently and so kind— 
And kiss my little rosy cheek; 
That I would always mind. 
And many stories she would tell 
Of lovely little boys, 
Who, gone from earth to heaven, now dwell 











In never-ending joys. 








How when below they loved to raise 
Their feeble voice on high; 

And their delight was prayer and praise 
To heaven's great Majesty. 

And then I Lm that I would try 
To beas as they; 

That I would lay my playthings by, 
‘To read his word and pray. 

But ah, my heart was stubborn—hard, 
it would not yield to God— 

The Spirit from my breast was barred, 
And I in error’s road! 

But since my grandma’s gone to rest 
Where weary pilgrims sleep. 

Among the happy saints and blest— 
I’ve had convictions deep. 

And now I trust I fear and love 
My Saviour and my Friend— 

And hope to meet one day above 
Where pleasures never end. 

But when upon the old arm chair 
Icast my wandering eyes, 

Where grandma sat so pl 
Now seated in the skies— 

With heart-felt sorrow I repent 
That I so iong in youth, 

In crooked ways with sinners went, 
Unmindful of the truth. 





there,— 





THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Amid those forest shades that proudly rear’d 
‘Their unshorn beauty toward the favoring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. There with vigorous arm 
Wroughta bold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son, with question and response, 
Beguiled the toil. 


“ Boy, thon hast never seen 
Such glorious trees, and when their giant tranks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans. 
‘The mighty river on whose breast we sail’d 
So many days on toward the setting sun? 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.” 

“ Father, the brook 

‘That by our door went singing, when I launch’d 
My tiny boat With all the sportive boys, 
When school was 0’er, is dearer far to me 
Than all those deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bound 
Of our first e, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, was fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.” 


“ What, ho! my little ae with light step 


A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 

And setting down the basket that contain’d 
‘The noon’s repast, look’d upward to his face 
With sweet confiding smile. 


“ See, dearest, see 

Yon bright wing’d paroquet,and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 
Making rich musie. Didst thou ever hear 
In far New-England such a mellow tone ?”” 

“Thad a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to te 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In that first home. . I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 


Slow Night drew on, 

And round the rude hut of the Emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declin’d, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake— 

“ Wife !—did I see thee brush away a tear 7— 
Say, was it so 1—Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Le pe and sofas, and admiring guests, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
ofr er es logs, and this lone hermit-home.” 
——“ No—no!—All? was so still around; methought, 
be my ear that echoed hymn did steal, 

hich, ’mid the church where erst we paid our vows, 

So tuneful peal’d. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissol ved the illusion Joel the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow,—the fond caress that sooth’d 
Her waking infant, reassur’d his soul 
That wheresoe’er the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank.— 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when Reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city,—roof and spire 
All glittering bright in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 
Forth came remember’d forms—with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtur’d, proudly neighed— 
The favored dog, exulting round his feet, 
Frisk’d with shrill, joyous bark—familiar doors . 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
From co ited haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten—and till morning rov’d, 
’Mid the lov’d scenery of his father-land. 
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